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Sagitta 

Tunicata 

Chitonidse 

T etrabranch iata 

Pycnogonida 

Arthropoda 

Insecta 

Phooidse 

Sirenia 


= Arrowworm. 

ss Sea-sacs, including sea-squirts ( Phal- 
lusia), and sea-barrels (Saiga). 

= Beetle-snails. 

= Chambev-poulps, 

= Nobody-crabs. 

= Insects. 

= Flies. 

= Sea-dogs. 

= Sea-cows. (This order is allowed to 
remain in unnatural alliance with 
Cetacea.) 


We have noticed a few verbal errors, such as cetae ” 
for “ cete,” “ coecum ” for “ caecum," two misprints on 
p. 308, and an unlucky form of the name of an African 
tribe on p, 330. 

The plates are excellently reproduced, and the print, 
paper and index show the care with which these two 
volumes have been prepared. P. H. P. S. 


BURTON’S GORILLA LAND AND THE CONGO 


Two Trips to Gorilla Lcmd and the Cataracts of the 
Congo. By Richard F. Burton. Two vols. (London ; 
Sampson Low and Co., 1876.) 


T HE journeys here recorded were made so long ago as 
1862 and 1863. Since that time Capt, Burton has 
not been idle ; between exploring and publishing the 
results of his explorations he has sufficient excuse for 
having kept from the public for so long the narrative of 
his trips to the Gaboon and the Congo. Moreover, as he 
says himself, Africa moves so slowly, that ten years 
makes scarcely any appreciable change on a locality. 
The publication of the work at the present time is oppor¬ 
tune, as public attention is being directed to the region 
with which it is concerned ; the German African Society 
have taken up the Congo district as a point de ttegqrt for 
the interior, and although the expedition sent out has not 
been so successful as might ; be wished, still Dr. Pogge 
and Dr. Lasaulx, according to the latest news, are en¬ 
deavouring to push inwards from Loanda. There have 
been several explorers on the same ground since Capt. 
Burton visited it twelve years ago, and there have been 
many previous explorers—the stretch of coast included in 
the two narratives contains some of the earliest Portuguese 
settlements ; but as was shown in his recently-published 
book on Iceland, this widely experienced traveller and 
keen observer can shed new and unexpected light 
even on the most frequently trodden paths. The present 
work will be found a substantial contribution to our 
knowledge of the Gaboon and Congo districts, especially 
in the matters of geography, topography, and people. 

Capt. Burton’s visit to the Gaboon extended over only a 
few weeks in March and April 1862, but during’Jthat time, 
his first volume shows, he managed to see and to learn 
much. He is nothing if not unflinchingly true to his 
opinions, and these, as usual, he expresses freely and 
without respect of persons throughout the two volumes. 
He gives rather an unpleasant picture of the character 
and condition of the French trading establishments on 
the Gaboon, and indeed has not much praise to bestow 
on any of the establishments, French, Portuguese, or 
English, which he has occasion to mention in his work. 
Capt. Burton’s chief object in visiting the Gaboon was to 
obtain some specimens of Gorilla, and, if possible, get a 


young one alive. He did not, however, get a shot at one 
during all the time of his visit ; but a fine specimen was 
sent him by a native before he left, which, in a sadly 
deteriorated condition, no® rests in the British Museum. 

The traveller made a trip in pursuit of “ our big 
brother,” as he calls the animal, to the south side of the 
river, and gives some very graphic pictures of the de¬ 
graded natives who inhabit the many villages of the 
district. His remarks on the customs of the people, the 
Mpongwe, as they are called, especially their marriage 
and religious customs, are extremely interesting. This 
chapter is interspersed with many shrewd philosophical 
remarks, in Capt. Burton’s well-known style, on human 
customs generally, and shows extensive knowledge de¬ 
rived both from reading and experience. What he says 
upon the curious resemblance between certain customs 
among the Mpongwe and other West-Coast tribes, and 
the religious rites of the jews, seems to us of real value- 
He also refers to what has been done to obtain a know¬ 
ledge of the language of these people. His lively 
description of the troubles he had with the slippery and 
lazy natives in seeking the Gorilla will be found very 
amusing. With reference to the habits of the Gorilla, 
Burton substantially confirms the statements of Du Chaillu, 
though in some few points the matter-of-fact Englishman, 
shows that the Frenchman had given way to exaggera¬ 
tion ; e.g., in the matter of the elaborately-constructed 
canopied nest or hut, Capt. Burton thinks Du Chaillu must 
have been deceived by some vagary of nature. The 
natives ridiculed the idea, and all that Capt. Burton saw 
were heaps of dried sticks built in forks of trees, and 
which a schoolboy might have taken for birds’ nests. 
One entire chapter is devoted to “ Mr., Mrs., and Master 
Gorilla,” in which are discussed the results of his own and 
of other observations. It includes a historical account of 
references to the Gorilla, from Hanno the Carthaginian, 
downwards ; the geographical limits of the animal are 
pointed out, as well as the modifications which ought to 
be made in Du Chaillu’s account. 

Ca.pt. Burton made a trip down the coast for a few 
miles and another up the river to the Fan (Fa n he 
spells it, to indicate that the « is strongly nasalized 
cannibals ; but the existence of cannibalism, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, seems doubtful. They do 
roast and eat portions of their enemies slain in battle, 
but this evidently is regarded as a quasi-religious rite. 
As might be expected, Capt. Burton indulges in a brief 
dissertation on anthropophagy in general, bringing to 
bear upon it much knowledge of the customs of peoples 
in various parts of the world. With regard to the Fans, 
Du Chaillu’s account led him to expect to see “ a large- 
limbed, black-skinned, ferocious-looking race, with huge 
mustachios and plaited beards. A finely-made, light- 
coloured people, of regular features and decidedly mild 
aspect, met my sight.” On the whole, the Fans seem to be 
a very fair specimen of savage man. Capt. Burton gives 
details concerning the various tribes at the head and to 
the east of the Gaboon, about whom little or nothing is 
as yet known, and points out the suitability of the river as 
a point de depart for exploration in Inner Africa. One 
chapter is devoted to the geography of the Gaboon region. 
On the voyage back Capt. Burton visited Corisco Island in 
the bay of that name, about which and the missionaries 
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upon it he gives some interesting details. A good map 
of the coast districts for two degrees on each side of the 
equator accompanies the first volume. 

The second volume refers to a visit made in July — 
September, 1863, to the Congo and the Portuguese 
settlements on the adjoining coast. Concerning these 
settlements many valuable and curious facts are given 
throughout the volume, both historical and as the result 
of the traveller’s own observation at the colony of Loanda. 
Capt. Burton notes a considerable improvement in the 
morals and manners of the settlers as compared with 
previous accounts. The picture of the English establish¬ 
ments at Loango is not a very bright one. He paid a 
visit to Calumbo on the Cuanza or Quanza river, and 
mentally noted an exploration eastwards which he pur- 


\Dec. 16, 1875 

posed to make in the future, but which he is glad to see 
has been taken up by Capt. von Homeyer. Ambriz to 
the north of Loanda was visited, and a short trip inland 
was made, during which, of course, many notes are made 
on the character and customs of the people. Ambriz has 
recently come to the front in connection with the German 
African expedition. 

The chief interest of the second volume is connected 
with the Congo river, up which Burton journeyed as far as 
the Yellala, or rapids, which he calculates to be between 
116 and 117 miles from the mouth, the total fall in that 
distance being 390 feet, of which 195 feet occurs between 
the Yellala and Boma, 64 miles. From the Great Rapids 
to the Vivi or lowest rapids, a distance of five miles, the 
fall is too feet. Some important facts are given as 


The Yellala (rapids) of the Congo River. 



to the character of the Congo mouth and the changes 
which are constantly taking place, which must even 
yet be of value to chart constructors. Considerable 
details are also given concerning the delta or series of 
islands at the mouth of the Congo, and a chapter is 
devoted to the explorations of previous travellers. An 
amusing account is given of his interview with the 
native king at Banza Chisalla, a few miles above 
Boma, and in this connection an attempt is made to 
account for the fondness for what seems to us a most 
ridiculous dress on the part of African and other 
savage potentates. The author gives a minute and 
graphic description of the river and its many reaches 


between Boma and the rapids ; the scenery on the banks 
is often quite Rhine-like in its character. The river 
itself Capt. Burton regards as one of the noblest in the 
world. With a valley area of 800,000 square miles, it has 
a yearly mean volume of 2,500,000 cubic feet per second, 
nearly four times that of the Mississippi, which has a 
very much larger drainage area. In this connection some 
interesting data, are introduced concerning the four great 
African arteries, the Nile, the Niger, the Zambeze, and 
the Congo or Nzadi, as Capt. Burton makes the true 
native name to be. In the chapter, “Notes on the Congo 
River,” which contains the summary of the explorations 
of previous travellers, Capt. Burton discusses the probable 
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connection of the Congo with the water system of Central 
Africa. This chapter altogether is one of the most 
valuable in the book. 

On his way to the rapids he was detained for some 
time at the village Banza Nokki, near one of the 
upper reaches of the river, and of course took the 
opportunity of studying the people, who seem to have 
been but little affected by the labours of the Portu¬ 
guese missionaries who lived among them for so many 
generations. The district Burton describes as a perfect 
paradise, the country lovely, and the climate all that can 
be desired. Very full details are given as to the ways of 
life of the people, their various customs, their supersti¬ 
tions, their language, &c. After the usual vexatious 
delays, Capt. Burton was able at last to set out on 
Sept. 16 for the cataracts of the Congo. These and 
their surroundings, the character of the country on the 
river banks and of the people dwelling near, are de¬ 
scribed in his usual graphic style, and with consider- 



Fetish boy (Congo district), showing dress during the novitiate at puberty. 

able minuteness. He had hoped to be able to push on as 
far as Nsundi, upwards of 100 miles beyond the Yellala, 
but the difficulties thrown in his way by the chiefs on 
whose expensive favour he was dependent, compelled 
him to return. In a chapter on “ The Slaver and the 
Missionary on the Congo River,” he records opinions 
which are well deserving the attention of all who not 
only wish well to the native African, but who desire that 
the best means be taken for developing the immense 
resources of that continent, and of tropical countries 
generally. He concludes “with the hope that the great 
Nzadi, one of the noblest and still the least known of the 
four principal African arteries, will no longer be permitted 
to flow through the White Blot, a region unexplored and 
blank to geography as at the time of its creation, and that 
my labours may contribute something, however small, to 
clear the way for the more fortunate explorer.” There 
can be no doubt that his labours, short as his time was, 
have added materially to our knowledge of the region 
visited, and his work must henceforth be regarded as one 
of the chief authorities, not only on the river and its 
geography, but on its people, and to a considerable 


extent its natural history and meteorology. Like all 
Capt. Burton’s narratives, it is complete and comprehen¬ 
sive, and includes far more than the mere title would lead 
us to expect; it cannot fail to greatly interest and instruct 
every intelligent reader. 

An excellent chart of the river from the sea to the rapids 
accompanies the second volume, and the illustrations to 
both volumes add to its value and interest. Appended 
are some meteorological data, a list of plants collected in 
the Congo, at Dahome, and the island of Annabom, and 
a list of heights of stations on the Congo computed from 
observations made by Capt. Burton. 


THE GERMAN NORTH SEA COMMISSION 
J'ahresbericht der Commission zur wissenschaftlichen 
XJntersuchung der deutschen Meere in Kiel fur die 
Jahre 1872, 1873. Im Auftrage des Koniglich Preus- 
sischen Ministeriums fur die landwirthschaftliehen 
Angelegenheiten, herausgegeben von Dr. H. A. Meyer, 
Dr. K. Mobius, Dr. G. Karsten, Dr. V. Hensen, Dr. C. 
Kupffer. 1 Abtheilung. (Berlin, 1875.) 

HE Prussian Minister of Agriculture has just pub¬ 
lished Part I. of the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the scientific conditions of the 
German Ocean at Kiel (for the years 1872, 1873). This 
Report forms a very important document, filling a small 
folio volume of 170 pages, with 12 plates and a chart. 
The editors are Drs. H. A. Meyer, K. Mobius, G. Karsten, 
V. Hensen, and C. Kupffer. The Report on the currents, 
temperature, and specific gravity of the sea-water, based 
on 255 observations made from July 21 to Sept. 9, 1872, 
is by Dr. H, A. Meyer, and to it there is appended a 
memoir “ On the Air in Sea-wa'ter,” by Prof. Dr, Oscar 
Jacobsen. The marine flora of the district is reported 
on by Drs. Magnus and Schmidt. The only Phanero¬ 
gams met with were Zostera marina and Z. nana, and 
Potamogeton pectinatus. Of Alga, excluding.the Diatoms, 

116 species are recorded. Of these, Callithanmion mem- 
branaceum and Chytridium tumefaciens are described by 
Dr. Magnus as new species; the former was found 
growing over the stems of Sertularia abietina, between 
Sprogoe and Corsoer, in from, twenty to thirty fathoms, 
the latter protruding from the cells of Ceramium flabel- 
Ugerumj these , new species are well illustrated in two 
plates. The presence of claspers is noticed in Plocamium 
ceccineuM intertwining between Annelid tubes. Hilde- 
brandlia rosea, Kiitz., is held to be quite a distinct form 
from H. rubra , Meneg., though by Harvey it and H. 
sanguinea, Kiitz., were all regarded as one and the same 
thing. Hapalidium confervicola , Kiitz., is recorded, but 
nothing added to clear up our ignorance of this curious 
little alga. Bonnemaisonia asparagoides, Ag., was found 
bearing both Conceptacles and Antheridia on the same 
stem. Myrionema orbiculare, J. Ag., is the name given 
with much doubt to a form found very common on the 
sea-grass. The plant is not figured, but appears to differ 
from any known species of Myrionema : if proved to be 
generically distinct, the author proposes the name Asco- 
cylus for a genus to receive it. Chytridium tumefacie?is 
is described as a new species, growing on the root-hairs 
and stem-cells of Ceramium flabelligerum, taken near 
Edinburgh. In the description of this species and in the 
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